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THE UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION LIBRARY 


WOODWARD ST., WELLINGTON 


THE UNITED STATES Information Library was opened to 
New Zealand readers in August, 1944. The conversion of 
a four-storey building and shop-front into one of the most 
attractive library buildings in New Zealand shows how far 
ingenuity and good planning can succeed in fitting an un- 
promising structure for the reading, reference and storage 
functions of a library. 

The collection consists of 2,637 books and over 21,900 
pamphlets. Nearly 300 periodicals are filed regularly and 
the intake of the library amounts to as much as 3000 pieces 
a month. 

Visitors since the library opened, 18,572. 

The library co-operates in the N.Z.L.A. inter-library loan 
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system, and although a reference library it lends as widely 
as it can. Besides this it is very willing to answer, if pos- 
sible, requests through local libraries for information or for 
publications (including material from overseas). Cables 
are sent to the United States for urgent requests. 

The basic collection chosen by a committee of experts 
was designed to reflect broadly every aspect of life in the 
United States. Subsequent additional material has been 
selected by United States offices to give New Zealanders the 
best of current American book output, and to send material 
to meet the subject demands reported from here by the lib- 
rary. Besides this the library p pase makes its own selec- 
tion. 

If requests coming within the scope of the library cannot 
be satisfied for lack of resources, the publication in question 
is sent for to the United States or if possible borrowed from 
within New Zealand—it is considered unnecessary to dupli- 
cate material already in our libraries. A wide range of 
reference tools is kept as the library is small—a wise policy, 
since the smaller the library the more reference tools it 
should have to show not only what it has but more especi- 
ally what it has not. Pamphlet materials come via diplo- 
matic sea pouch. It is processed and arranged alphabetically 
by subject in the vertical file cabinets. 

Establishing the library was not an easy business with at 
first a staff of two. And but for the assistance of volunteers 
from the British-American Co-operation Movement the 
work of setting up could not have been done so quickly and 
so smoothly. 

Librarians who come to Wellington should make a point 
of visiting the United States Information Library, and if 
they can’t do that they should know that it exists to supply 
information about the United States to any serious enquirer 
anywhere in New Zealand. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE substance of a letter from the Directoi 
of Division of Tuberculosis, Department of Health, to the 
convener of the N.Z.L.A. Hospital Library Service Com- 
mittee:— 


My personal view is that there is no danger of tuberculosis 
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infection being conveyed by books to healthy people from 
infected persons unless they are suffering from the disease 
in an active state. 

There is some danger, however, to those people who con- 
stantly handle tuberculous infected books when sorting and 
packing. The dust produced in this process may be con- 
taminated and when inhaled produce a heavy dosage of in- 
fection in library workers. 

The Department recommends that any scheme which in- 
volves the handling of numbers of books that have been 
read by ‘active’ patients should require an obligation on 
the part of library attendants and on tuberculous readers to 
carry out certain instructions. Librarians when packing or 
sorting books should be specially gowned and wear a mask 
when working. They should have handwashing facilities 
readily available. 

Patients suffering from the disease in an active form, i.e. 
those expectorating live tubercle bacilli, should co-operate 
by faithfully obeying instructions to protect their cough 
with a handkerchief and using the usual care in regard to 
expectorating sputum. When reading thumb-wetting should 
be forbidden. 

The strict observance of these simple instructions can 
only be expected after the library staff and the patients have 
been given proper training by the supervising authority. 

Books that have been read by patients declared by the 
medical attendant to be in an inactive state may be handled 
by the library staff and ultimately reissued with safety to 
healthy people. 

For your information I quote a summary of the findings 
of a study by Dr C. R. Smith, as published in the American 
Review of Tuberculosis, Vol. 56, No., 1942, page 558: 


SURVIVAL OF TUBERCLE BACILLI IN BOOKS 
By C. Richard Smith 
Summary: 


(1) Tubercle bacilli deposited in- books and magazines 
were recoverable alive for from two weeks to three 
and one-half months. They were not recoverable at 
from three weeks to five months. 

(2) In general, they lived about as long on paper as on 
glass. They lived as long on printed as on blank 
paper. One type of paper was definitely inhibitory 

to the bacilli. 
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(3) The period of recoverability was longer when the 
dose deposited was larger and during the winter 
season when average temperature and relative humi- 
dity were lowest. 

(4) Occasional uncovered coughing into books is fairly 
common among sanatorium patients. Thumb-wet- 
ting occurs, but is infrequent. 

(5) Books and magazines used by sputum-positive pat- 
ients are possible sources of infection. ‘They should 
not soon be read by non-tuberculous persons. 

(6) Contaminated books ought, in most cases, be rendered 

safe and non-infectious by a quarantine period of 

one month. 


To allow all tuberculous patients to have the use of any 
library service and to allay public anxiety over this ques- 
tion it would appear desirable that some discrimination 
should be exercised as to what type of tuberculous patient 
should be allowed to read books from public libraries. 

If books are lent to ‘active’ cases they should not be re- 
issued to healthy readers until the specified period of one 
month’s quarantine has been established. 

Most of the active patients are accommodated in institu- 
tions, hospitals or sanatoria, while most of the inactive cases 
are living in their homes, and it is these people who will 
most likely be using the public libraries. 

In discussing the possibility of establishing a service for 
the cases in tuberculosis institutions with Mr Alley we con- 
sidered the possibility of the formation of a special pool of 
books to be reserved for interchange between tuberculosis 
patients. The books could be kept in Auckland, Welling- 
ton and Christchurch, and issued to the various institutions 
by a hamper service. The three main pools could be 
interchanged every four months. 

The scheme would not of course allow of a ‘ request’ 
service, but I feel sure that a basic library renewed and 
added to from time to time would be appreciated by the 
patients. 

The hospitals and sanatoria would have to provide ade- 
quate library accommodation within the institutions and be 
responsible for the issue and collecting service. 

It is considered that special library books that may be- 
come heavily infected by inadvertently being lent to tuber- 
culous patients in an active form should be quarantined 
for at least one month before being reissued to healthy per- 
sons and for obvious reasons the Department cannot agree 
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United States Information Library. Woodward St. Frontage. 








United States Information Library. Upper Reading Room. 
















to recommend to the Library Association that libraries 
should be encouraged to extend general interloan facilities 
to active tuberculous patients unless some scheme of subse- 
quent effective quarantine of books is established. 

For cases where the disease is certified as being in an 
‘inactive’ state the interloan facilities can apply. 












: CONCERN OVER COMICS 





From the N.Z. Services’ periodical Korero 





‘VARGO THE VANDAL’ leapt from a black cloud in a green sky, nar- 
rowly missing a purple moon inscribed ‘ 6d.’ in yellow. A lavishly 
hatted and cloaked desperado, henna-hued, with a face resembling 
(if anything) a sad horse, held back a slavering Alsatian dog. From 
a distance not exceeding six yards, three sinister figures crouched. 
The right arm of one of these most evil men had disappeared in a 
white cloud, from which extended a thin, red line. Presumably, he 
was firing at the Cloaked Desperado. The outraged Alsatian snarled 
at a bilious yellow rectangle, one-quarter of an inch away from his 
nose. The rectangle read: ‘A 32-page Thrilling Adventure Picture 





Story.’ 
Shuddering slightly, we turned the cover page of this quality 
1. production. Stone the crows! We were spared the glorious techni- 


colour, but the anonymous artist, denied this medium to enliven his 
tale, had gone the limit in black and white. He’d prepared such a 
line-up of characters that war criminals seemed saints beside ’em. 

Frog-eyed, hooked, battered- or bulbous-nosed, sour, sly and shifty 
of countenance, they. sneered, leered, and jeered at one another— 
‘Gorilla George,’ ‘Splayface,’ ‘Blackie the Dwarf,’ ‘ Bentnose,’ 
‘ Jackdaw,’ and ‘ Lockjay’ (twin brothers in Crime), and eight other 
atrocities, including the great Vargo himself, a cadaverous hidalgo 
with sweeping sideboards and moustachio. 

The picture-story, in which violence is exceeded only by improba- 
bility, spreads over thirty-two pages. Vargo’s victims are overcome 
by a ‘deadly spray,’ lured to a boat with a false bottom, delivered 
in a spiral lift to Vargo’s hideout beneath the river, suspended above 
a shark in a glass tank, handcuffed, attacked by an Alsatian, clutched 
by an octupus (in yet another glass tank), shot at, attacked with 
knives, and drowned. 

Yet in spite of his infinite resources, Vargo, eventually trapped, is 
told by the law: ‘Keep moving, master mind. There’s no stop until 
we get you behind the bars.’ 

The drawings are deplorable. The paper is poor. Even the spel- 
ling is incorrect. ‘Vargo’ and similar stuff are printed in Australia. 
Another sample of Australian work is ‘The Camouflaged Code,’ a 
Shado McGraw thriller, plus Red Steele’s adventures with ‘ The As- 
sassins.’ In the thirty-two pages of blue and red illustrations, re- 
volvers are flourished twenty-five times, but are fired only in three 
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scenes, twelve upper-cuts are delivered, there are one clubbing 
(‘dong!’), one kick in the stomach, and three occasions where a 
prostrate man is jumped on. 

Dialogue :— 

‘Sock him plenty, he’s beating me!’ 

* Okaze.’ 

‘ Pocket your pop guns in public, pals. You’re Mary, and I’m the 
little lamb, and I’ll follow you wherever you go.’ 

‘She says if we send him over the cliff it will be murder.’ 

‘Arrh! It’s just her old-fashioned idea. Let’s get busy.’ 

; = moving, Shado McGraw, we’re going to practise the dead 
march.’ 

Comics of this type are being read today by hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of New Zealand school-children. In an_ investigation 
around Wellington booksellers and stationers were found to be fairly 
well supplied with matter closely resembling ‘ Vargo’ and the Shado 
McGraw thriller. They don’t like selling it. But demand has to be 
met, and English comics are scarce these days. Booksellers have 
little, if any, opportunity for selection, and mostly they’ve just got 
to take what they can get. That’s how a good market sprang up 
for quickly produced, illustrated trash. But throughout New Zea- 
land, as throughout the United States, a growing number of men 
and women, parents, and educationists is voicing resentment against 
poorly printed comics packed with violence. 

‘This is awful tripe and trash. There is nothing altruistic about 
it. It is nothing but murders, highway robberies, and shooting, 
which must be unsettling to young minds,’ declared G. A. Maddison, 
taking strong exception to one comic magazine sold throughout New 
Zealand. He was speaking at a meeting of the Hawke’s Bay Edu- 
cation Board. One shop in Waipawa sold 216 copies of this and 
similar magazines every week. They should be stopped from enter- 
ing New Zealand, it was suggested. 

Every month thousands of copies of ‘yellow’ comics such as 
Danger Comics (‘ Adventure,’ ‘ Thrills,’ ‘Mystery,’ ‘Humour, 6d.’) 
are distributed throughout New Zealand. Adventure, presumably, is 
the lot of Barty Malone, taxi-driver (‘cab-driver’ on the cover), 
and Karl Klaus, of the Secret Radio. Barty, by madly driving a 
blood-stained secret service man to a mined bridge, saves a troop 
train, while Karl, canoeing down a river, broadcasts: ‘ People of 
Poland. This is the secret radio calling you once again. Rise at 
once and throw off the yoke of Nazi oppression. We will do all we 
can to help you in your fight for liberty. Down with the Nazis. So, 
once again, good-night listeners.’ Enter however, a suspicious Nazi, 
whereupon ‘ Karl deals him a smashing blow!—and he grashes to 
the ground unconscious!’ 

Dale Marsh sinks (‘to rise no more’) a Jap submarine, flying dogs 
harass Captain Spadger in New Guinea, and ‘ Nick Carver of the 
Circus’ watches a lion and tiger ‘locked in mortal combat.’ ‘ Erb and 
Zeb,’ red-nosed, bearded, and ‘ Little Ossie’ are the humorists:— 

Zeb: ‘Dynamite. OO-ER!’ 

Erb: ‘ Well, this’ll fix him up fair dinkum, because next time he 
slaps my back the dynamite’ll go off “ BOONG,” and he'll blow his 
arm off!’ 

And, finally, with strangled exclamation such as: 

‘“UNGF!’ ‘Sniff, snuff, snaff. Sniff, snoff, snitch.’ ‘MIGOSH!’ 

‘HRFF! PHNK! HOIK! GURGLE!’ 
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Professor McPhoo, Butch Grogan, Oscar the Scout, and Fortescue 
the talented hound search for the ‘GNU-GNAH,’ the dragon with 
the 18-carat diamond teeth. 

We went to see the wholesale newsagents who distribute a great 
variety of comics, including those from Australia and the Danger 
Comics series. A representative told us how the war had ‘ reduced 
considerably the supply of good [?] English comics such as Chips, 
Comic Cuts, Playbox, Rainbow, and so on. Gem, Magnet, and 
Triumph are dead, but Champion and Scout are still going.’ 

‘By how much has the supply been reduced?’ 

He wouldn’t say. We couldn’t find out, either, how many comics 
from Australia (where ‘Vargo the Vandal’ was born) came into 
New Zealand. We couldn’t find out the circulation of Danger Comics 
or any other comics, for that matter. But we learned that Danger 
Comics is one of a large brotherhood of ‘spot’ publications, either 
imported, or printed in New Zealand from overseas drawings. They 
are put on the market at no set intervals. They have no continuity 
or fixed names, although some sets of drawings are obviously serials. 

‘But I certainly wouldn’t like my children to read some of the 
comics we handle,’ the wholesale agent admitted, as we were about 
to leave. 

We spoke to a publisher whose firm turns out a 6d edition every 
five weeks of ‘ Radio Patrol,’ ‘Secret Agent,’ and ‘ Katzenjammer 
Kids,’ all made from American sketches. He regretted he couldn’t 
reveal the circulation figures, and quite frankly said the first two 
were ‘a bit gangsterish.’ He himself acted as censor. First of all, 
he did his best to get the rights to print and publish English comics 
in New Zealand. English agents either refused or named a prohibi- 
tive price. So he tried Australia and the U.S.A. He rejected Aus- 
tralian offers point-blank—they were too tough—and, after turning 
down a good deal of violent American stuff, at length selected the 
three he now publishes quite successfully. 

He would like to see a New Zealand comic. He believes our 
artists are sufficiently capable and imaginative. But the cost, over- 
come in America by world-syndication, probably would be prohibi- 
tive in New Zealand. 


So it would appear, judging by the history of the Supreme Feature 
Comic, containing New Zealand and (apparently) English contribu- 
tions. Printed and published in Auckland, sold originally for 6d, 
this 20-page comic is now being given away with small purchases at 
chain stores. The Supreme also featured danger, Tiger Darrell in 
‘The Island of Horror,’ a blood-chilling adventure, yet its captions, 
conversations, and general tone was not alien, and above the average. 
One page, ‘Its a Fact, by Quiz,’ was of some educational value, and 
a New Zealand artist, Harry Bennett, had made quite a pleasing 
job of Hiram S.Q. (Slightly Queer) Wintergreen, Our Crazy In- 
ventor. But somehow, Supreme Feature Comic just didn’t ‘ click.’ 

Meteor Comics, from the same firm, contains one New Zealand 
picture tale, ‘The Secret Valley, rearing prominent amongst futur- 
istic adventure and foolish fantasy. The valley, somewhere in Fiord- 
land, contains moas and Maoris, war canoes and warriors. It is an 
honest, yet not entirely convincing, attempt to bring a New Zealand 
story before our syndicate-stuffed children. 

We examined children’s comics until we were dizzy. The Aussie 
efforts were awful. The New Zealand attempts didn’t seem to get 
anywhere. English comics were as scarce as pork chops. We con- 
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cluded that the only reputable American ones came from the studios 
of Mr W. Disney. 

The Customs Department told us that for 1944, £677,536 (N.Z.) 
had been spent in importation under the common classification of 
‘books, papers, magazines, and music, printed’; £450,520 was spent 
in the United Kingdom, £122,746 in Australia and £102,079 in the 
U.S.A. But they had no idea (or record) of the quantity and cost 
of comics imported amongst that reading-matter last year. 

Anyhow, we knew, out of the forty booksellers and stationers in 
Wellington, most of them were selling a minimum of 100 alien (or 
alien in thought and atmosphere) comics each week. One chap was 
selling 500 a week: ‘I could get rid of 400 on Friday alone if the 
stocks weren’t limited. And for every 500 rough-stuff, cheap-jack 
comics, I get one, two, or three decent English comics. There’s a 
racket in it somewhere.’ 

Nobody seemed to know how many ‘yellow’ comics were entering 
New Zealand. A lot of people didn’t seem to care. Some were be- 
coming perturbed, others thought something was wrong somewhere. 
Booksellers said they didn’t like selling them, but Should chil- 
dren read, repeatedly, all about gangsters, gun-play, murder, and 
violence? 

Next we questioned a regular subscriber. 

He told us that people who called themselves grown-up made him 
tired. He and his schoolmates only read their comics for seven 
years. Grown-ups had forty-nine years of being grown-up—seven 
times longer than children—to read what they liked. 

The child glanced round the playground where we were standing, 
selected a stone, threw it at a passing cat, missed it, then said that 
he understood there was a time when children read Grimm and Ander- 
sen and Beatrix Potter and liked and believed in the stories they 
told. Grown-ups, he said, with their newspapers, picture-papers, 
radios, and wars every twenty years, had knocked the bottom out of 
romance. ‘Then you turn round and growl at us and our comics. 
And you grown-ups, you read frightful murder books, too, about 
detectives and crooks, and magazines like True Romance and Truc 
Detective and Wild West, and most of the films you see are just 
plain awful.’ He then asked if we had seen a recent advertisement 
for a horror film: ‘If you like your mental beef-steak underdone, 





here itis . . . Gory, Ripe, and Red! In “ They Met in the Dark,” 
weird horrors and the uspeakable terrors! A chilling thrill in every 
scene!’ ‘ Arr!’ said the child, ‘you make me tired.’ He reached for 


another stone. 

In 1897 comics, or ‘funnies,’ began to appear in United States 
newspapers. Now, forty-eight years later, Americans can point 
with pride to the following achievements :— 

A monument to Popeye has been erected in the spinach-growing 
area of Texas. 

When Little Orphan Annie’s dog was lost, Annie’s creator received 
a telegram from Henry Ford. 

The Captain Marvel Club has 573,119 members, of whom more 
than 30,000 fans write to the Captain each year. 

The death of Raven in ‘Terry and the Pirates‘ brought 14,000 
letters of sympathy, as well as wreaths. 

In more than 2,500 classrooms children learn to read from 
‘Superman’ work books. 

Every month 20,000,000 copies of comic books are sold to American 
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boys and girls. Comic books are read regularly by 70,000,000 chil- 
dren and adults, and comic personalities sell breakfast foods and 
bonds, and recruit blood donors. 

That’s what happened in the United States, original home of the 
comics. From small newspaper strips, the comic concern swiftly 
developed into a great industry employing hundreds of artists work- 
ing in shifts, hammering out cartoon after cartoon, mass producing 
wistful orphans, funny bunnies, gunmen, supermen, pirates, pre- 
cocious children, crazy cats, monsters, robbers, vandals, rogues, high- 
waymen. Of these creations, few indeed, fail to emphasize fist 
fights, quarrels, despair, deception, fright, thefts, torture, death 
and murder. 

It wasn’t long before Uncle Sam’s syndicate salesmen succeeded 
in establishing overseas markets, first in England, then in Germany, 
next in France, and, for a brief period, in Italy until the Fascists 
banned these ‘foreign strips,’ and insisted upon features of ‘an all- 
Italian variety.’ 

Maybe some years ago you could have said to yourself, well that 
suits me, that’s their business. But now go to any New Zealand 
bookstall, examine any child’s treasured pile of comics, and you’ll 
find predominating over all others is the American comic, with 
American slang, with American slants on life and living (no matter 
how remote), and the plodding, old theme of fist-fights, quarrels, 
death, murder, etc. 

These comics appear to have no political chopper to grind, no 
message (either sinister or constructive) to convey to children. But 
their absolute unreality gives a child no encouragement to think for 
himself, to learn about the world and its problems, to form any out- 
look on life except that adventure, thrills, and causes worth dying 
for happen at the ends of the earth, in deserts and on the moon— 
in fact, anywhere except where real life itself is to be found. 

What can we do about it? 

To begin with, no trained investigator yet has determined scientifi- 
cally the effect, either for good or for evil, of comics upon the chil- 
dren of our country. Observations and surveys by the Education 
Department show the New Zealand youth generally belongs to the 
vigorous, outdoor group of children who spend comparatively little 
leisure time in cinemas. They read more than any other children 
in the world. The standard of their reading matter is higher than 
that of English children, and probably far superior to that of similar 
age-groups in the U.S.A. Yet in the field of ‘yellow’ comics, the 
concern is not how much the child believes at the time of reading, but 
how much belief remains in his mind. Educationists feel that by be- 
coming enthralled with ‘yellow’ comics, the child unknowingly 
lowers his guard, and gradually passes on, with the years, to reading 
avidly trashy pulp publications such as Film Parade, shoddy maga- 
zines about the Wild West, ‘true’ shootin’ cowboys, ‘true’ ro- 
mances, and ‘true’ detectives. One beneficial feature of import re- 
strictions, from the viewpoint of educationists, is the banning of 
pulp magazines, which before the war arrived in New Zealand at 
the estimated rate of 2,000,000 copies each year. 

‘We have the answer to the comics in the School Library Service,’ 
officials at the Schools Publications Branch of the Education Depart- 
ment told us. ‘We can challenge comics by flooding the country 
with well-illustrated childrens’ books, just as the School Library 
Service has been endeavouring to do since April, 1942.’ 
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‘ Ah, yes,’ we said, ‘but don’t children want pictures, action, and 
excitement? Aren’t comics distinct from picture-books?’ 

They didn’t agree. In recent years ever-increasing numbers of 
picture-books with excellent illustrations and letterpress have been 
turned out by man-and-wife combinations such as the Petershams, 
the d’Aulaires and the Haders. The Oxford University Press, Faber 
Popular Books, and the Frederick A. Stokes Company in New York 
were producing a wide variety of richly illustrated books. Just two 
of these, Picture Folk Tales and Legends of the United Nations, 
would satisfy a child’s imagination, while vocational stories gave 
elder boys and girls realistic ideas about their possible post-school 
careers. 

There was another point to consider. 

They quoted us the opinion of W. H. Auden, English poet, writing 
in the New York Times in prase of the Brothers Grimm. 

‘Comics, and what today passes for popular art, is not the work 
of simple “low-brow” men and women, but a degenerate “ middle- 
brow” horror, mass produced for profit by fully conscious, well- 
educated young men,’ was Auden’s verdict. 

He said Grimm’s heroes are not supermen with exceptional nat- 
ural gifts. They are humble, in that they admit they cannot suc- 
ceed without Divine assistance. From the dreadful fate of step- 
mothers and witches the reader will learn that retribution becomes 
law to those who, because they envy, cannot forgive. From tale 
after tale the child (or adult) learns wishing is not a substitute for 
action, but that wishes for good and for evil are terribly real, have 
positive results, and are not to be indulged in lightly. 

‘Once a reader comes to know and love Grimm’s Fairy Tales, he 
will never be able again to endure the insipid rubbish of contempor- 
ary entertainment.’ 

Still another point to consider. 

Eye specialists had declared no child’s book should. be set up in a 
type below 10-point, yet comics repeatedly use 6-point, and seldom 
go above 8-point. School readers and the school journal never went 
below 10-point, and used good-quality paper. The atrocious small 
type used in comic stories must have a detrimental effect on chil- 
dren’s eyes. 

Summing up, they suggested :— 

(1) Quietly reducing or cutting off the supply of ‘ yellow’ comics. 

(2) Outbid the comic with an abundance of better books, obtained 
free through libraries. 

(3) Produce the New Zealand comic as a national publication. It 
would have to be informative, essentially rich in the human 
element, treat history in illustrated strips, be characteristic of 
New Zealand children, cover travel and foreign countries, cater 
for hero worship (‘ Bill Stone—All Black’), and boost hobbies. 

This sounded as if we were getting somewhere at last, so we went 
to see the head of the School Library Service, a librarian who for a 
year studied children’s librarianship at a library school in the U.S.A. 

We were told that ‘this poisonous mushroom growth’ tends not 
only to threaten the children of New Zealand, but the young people 
and adults only. 

America is deeply concerned with this growing interest in comics. 
The librarian showed us an editorial in the Chicago Daily News, 
written by Sterling North, author of children’s books. 

‘Badly drawn, badly written, and badly printed—a strain on 
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young eyes and young nervous systems—the effect of these paper- 
pulp nightmares is that of a violent stimulant,’ ran the article. 
‘ Their crude blacks and reds spoil the child’s natural sense of colour, 
their hypodermic injections of sex and murder make the child im- 
patient with better though quieter stories.’ Further, North writes, 
‘that the shame lies largely with the parents who don’t know and 
don’t care what their children are reading. It is with the unimagi- 
native teachers who force stupid, dull twaddle down eager young 
throats, and, of course, it lies with the completely immoral pub- 
lishers of the “ comics ”—guilty of a cultural slaughter of the inno- 
cents. But the antidote to the “comic” magazine poison can be 
found in any library or good book-store. The parent who does not 
acquire that antidote for his child is guilty of criminal] negligence.’ 

The librarian said: ‘New Zealand children need more and better 
books—books showing a literary taste, having artistic value and 
meeting up with their vital needs and interests. There is published 
overseas a wide, rich field of children’s literature, but this literature 
is available only in limited quantities in New Zealand. This litera- 
ture must be made available to all children through the schools and 
free public libraries, the selection must be wide, so that the children 
may choose freely according to individual tastes. 

‘Large doses of “ paper-pulp nightmares ” will not in anyway help 
but rather hinder the outlook of the next generation.’ 

Finally, we searched for an English opinion on comics. 

‘In all boys’ papers’ [published in England] ‘it is assumed not 
only that foreigners are comics who are put there for us to laugh at, 
but that they can be classified in much the same way as insects,’ 
wrote George Orwell in Inside the Whale and other Essays. 

He prepared this list: 

Frenchman: Excitable. Wears beard, gesticulates wildly. 
Spaniard, Mexican, etc.: Sinister, treacherous. 

Arab, Afghan, etc.: Sinister, treacherous. 

Chinaman: Sinister, treacherous, wears pigtail. 

Italian: Excitable. Grinds barrel-organ or carries stiletto. 
Swede, Dane, etc.: Kind-hearted, stupid. 

Negro: Comic, very faithful. 

In a detailed survey covering boys’ weeklies, Orwell found the 
working classes only enter into Gem and Magnet as comics and semi- 
villains (racecourse touts, etc.). Class friction, trade-unionism, 
strikes, slumps, unemployment Fascism and civil war were not men- 
tioned. In more up-to-date papers founder after the Great War 
(Triumph, Champion, Modern Boy, etc.), he noticed that school 
stories aside, the favourite subjects are Wild West, Frozen North, 
Foreign Legon, crime (always from the detective’s angle), the 
Tarzan motif in varying forms, professional football, tropical ‘ex- 
ploration, historical romance (Robin Hood, Cavaliers, and Round- 
heads) and scientific invention. 

In post Great War papers he detected a marked advance in intel- 
lectual curiosity, bully-worship, and the cult of violence. In those 
days (as it is today), the schoolboy reader is led to identify himself 
with ‘a G-man, with a Foreign Legionary, with some variant of 
Tarzan, with an air ace, a master spy, an explorer, a pugilist—at 
any rate with some single all-powerful character who dominates 
every one about him and whose usual method of solving any problem 
is a sock on the jaw.’ 

Orwell deplored the lack of political development the exclusion of 
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contemporaneous history, the persistent distrust of foreigners, and 
no facing of the facts about working life of any description. Girls’ 
papers have the same faults, ‘except that there are orange-blossoms 
instead of machine-guns.’ 

Orwell concluded that such papers are successful because boys 
find it necessary to read about adventure and excitement. He 
argued, however, that these stories are wrapped up in illusions and 
the conviction that the major problems of our times do not exist. 

‘The fact is only unimportant if one believes that what is read in 
childhood leaves no impression behind.” 


bo 


ESTHER GLEN AWARD 


The New Zealand Library Association offers an award, to be 
called The Esther Glen Award, of a medal, suitably inscribed, 
for the best children’s book published between 1st July in each 
year and 30th June in in the year following. 

The medal will be awarded annually to the author of the book 
which is considered to be the most distinguished contribution to 
New Zealand literature for children, published in New Zealand 
during the year by an author who is a citizen or resident of 
New Zealand, provided that where the illustrations to the win- 
ning book are outstanding, the award shall be a joint award of 
one medal each to author and illustrator, the quality and 
material of each medal to be the same as if a single award had 
been made. 

There are no limitations as to the character of the book except 
that it be original work, or, if traditional in origin, new to chil- 
dren’s literature and the result of individual research; the re- 
telling and re-interpretation being the writer’s own. 

Other things being equal, judges shall prefer factual books 
about New Zealand. 

Format and physical make-up of the book shall be a considera- 
tion. 

No reprint or new edition of a New Zealand book published 
overseas shall be eligible for the award. 

A panel of three judges shall be appointed annually by the 
Council of the Association at its first meeting immediately fol- 
lowing the Annual Meeting, these judges to hold office for one 
calendar year from and including the 1st July next following 
the Annual Meeting. 

Judges may themselves nominate books for consideration, or 
books may be submitted to them directly or through the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association. 

In the event of difference of opinion a majority of the judges 
shall decide, but the unanimous vote of all three judges shall be 
necessary in the event of a second award to the same writer. 

In the event of the opinion of the majority of the judges being 
that no work of sufficient merit has ben published during the 
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year under review no award shall be made for that year. 

11. Judges will be expected to make themselves familiar with the 
reception the books under consideration have received by dis- 
cussing them with children in schools and libraries and wherever 
else possible; and to attach prime importance to this in arriving 
at a decision. 

12. The award shall be announced during Children’s Book Week, 
if held, or during the annual conference of the Association. 

13. The first award shall cover the period July 1st, 1944, to June 
30th, 1945. 

14. For the first and second years only the judges for the award 
shall be chosen by the Standing Central Executive Committee 
of the Council of the Association. 


—Legislation Committee, 22/5/45. 


EXTRACT OF MINUTES OF A MEETING 
OF THE N.Z.L.A. COUNCIL 





WELLINGTON 23 AUGUST, 1945 





Present: J. Barr (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. M. Blackett, 
C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, M. S. Fleming, 
J. Harris, E. Melville, J. Norrie, M. P. Parsons, C. S. Perry, 
G. H. Scholefield, C. R. H. Taylor, E. F. Turner and the 
Secretary 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES: In presenting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Hospital Libraries (1945/9) Captain Dunningham stated 
that Mr W. L. Robertson had resigned from the Committee. He 
recommended that the Hospital Committee should be enlarged and 
should include a representative of the Red Cross Society, and that 
the following Association members should be asked to serve on the 
Committee: Miss M. P. Parsons and Miss M. Webster. On the 
motion of Captain Dunningham, seconded by Mr Alley, the report 
and recommendations were adopted. 

A letter dated 22nd August, 1945, from Dr C. A. Taylor, Director, 
Division of Tuberculosis, expressing his views on the use of books by 
tuberculosis patients was read. (Extracts reprinted elsewhere in 
this issue.—Editor.) 

Captain Dunningham reported that the Red Cross Society had 
agreed to grant a fellowship to send a student to the University of 
Minnesota to take a hospital library course. A circular inviting ap- 
plications was sent to all members of the Association on August 9, 
and the applications received have been considered by the sub-com- 
mittee consisting of two representatives of the Red Cross Society, 
the Director of the Library School, and the Director of the Country 
Library Service. It was hoped that the person selected would be 
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able to reach Minneapolis by the third week in September. On the 
motion of Miss Melville, seconded by Mr. Alley, it was resolved that 
a letter of appreciation be sent to the Red Cross Society. 


INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES: Mr. J. D. McDonald, First Assistant, 
Technical High School, Westport, was present by invitation for the 
discussion on technical and commercial library service. Mr. Mc- 
Donald gave examples of the lack of co-ordination which exists at 
present between various organizations concerned with supplying in- 
formation. The sub-committee which had been set up by the Stand- 
ing Executive Committee recommended Council to convey to the 
Government the need for appointment and training of a suitable 
person as the first step towards the undertaking of work outlined in 
a report of the committee dated 22 May, 1945, printed in New Zea- 
land Libraries 8:124-5 Ag ’45. On the motion of Mr Norrie, sec- 
onded by Captain Dunningham, the report and recommendation of 
the committee were approved. On the motion of Captain Dunning- 
ham, seconded by Dr Scholefield, it was resolved that a Special 
Committee on Technical and Commercial Library Service be 
appointed to consider means for the improvement of technical and 
commercial library service and to prepare a detailed memorandum 
for presentation to the Government after approval by Council by 
postal ballot, the following to be asked to act on the committee: J. 
Norrie (convener), M. L. Brown, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, J. D. McDonald, E. Marsden (Director, Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research), M. P. Parsons, L. J. Schmitt (Secre- 
tary, Dept. of Industries and Commerce), and R. T. Wright. 


N.Z. REFERENCE MATERIAL: Mr. Taylor reported that he 
was preparing a paper on research facilities in New Zealand Lib- 
raries using the approach of the individual library. Mr. Harris re- 
ported that he was working from the subject angle and had prepared 
something which would be in a way the New Zealand equivalent of 
Mudge. Under each subject he had tried to give a bibliography, a 
brief summary, a list of standard works, societies, journals and any 
libraries interested in the subject. Mr Taylor and Mr Harris were 
thanked for the work done. On the motion of Mr Alley, seconded 
by Miss Parsons, the question of publishing the guide prepared by 
Mr Harris was referred to the Standing Executive Committee with 
power to act. : 


HUTT VALLEY LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT: On the motion of 
Captain Dunningham, seconded by Mr Norrie, a report on the Hutt 
Valley library development was adopted with the amendment that 
the word ‘policy’ in the seventh line of the first paragraph be 
changed to ‘ suggestions.’ 


ESTHER GLEN AWARD: The conditions governing the Esther 
Glen award are published elsewhere in this issue. 


WELLINGTON METROPOLITAN LIBRARIES: The Legisla- 
tion Committee reported that, having considered the letter of 16 
April from the Hon. Secretary of the Wellington Branch to the Sec- 
retary N.Z.L.A. which had been referred to it by the Standing Ex- 
ecutive Committee, it considers that in terms of Rule 49(i) the 
action proposed by the Branch is an action which affects the general 
conduct of the Association or the external relations of the Associa- 
tion, and is of the opinion that such action should not be taken other 
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than by recommendation to the Council. On the motion of Mr 
Perry, seconded by Miss Melville, the report was adopted. 


INDEX TO N.Z. BOOKS AND PERIODICALS: On the motion 
of Mr Harris, seconded by Mr Collins, it was resolved that the Book 
Resources Committee be asked to ascertain the possibility of dupli- 
cating indexes to New Zealand books and periodicals and making 
them available to libraries. 


REHABILITATION AND PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY TRAIN- 
ING: The question of what encouragement should be given to non- 
graduate returned servicemen or women to enter library work was 
discussed. It was decided that any assistance given by the Rehabili- 
tation Department should be in enabling such persons to take a 
degree course at the university, and that training at the library 
school should be recognized as being better than any practical experi- 
ence untrained personnel might receive by working in a library. On 
the motion of Mr Harris, seconded by Mr Collins, it was resolved 
that this Association write to the Rehabilitation Department stating 
that it has been concerned about the question of rehabilitation and 
will be prepared to give all the information it can in connection with 
the entry of people into library service. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: On 
the motion of Mr Alley, seconded by Dr Scholefield, it was resolved 
that for the purpose of Rule 31 (ii) Council meetings and Committee 
meetings shall be deemed to be those not held at the time of the 
Conference or Annual Meeting. 


SCHOOLS’ SECTION: Consideration was given to the following 
motion from the annual meeting of the Schools’ Section: That this 
meeting recommend that the Council of the New Zealand Library 
Association make provision for the instruction of teachers in school 
library management, if possible by providing a period of full time 
training in the Library School. On the motion of Miss Turner, 


seconded by Mr. Norrie, the matter was referred to the Training 
Committee. 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS: On the motion of Mr Harris, sec- 
onded by Dr Scholefield, a report dated 23 August, 1945, from the 
Union List of Serials Committee was received, and the following re- 
commendation adopted: ‘That the Committee recommend the Coun- 
cil that an effort be made to complete the Union List for early pub- 
lication by employing a team of persons trained for the specific task 
and that a request be made to the Government for the provision of 
the necessary finance.’ 


INDEX TO NEW ZEALAND PERIODICALS: A report from 
the Editor, Index to N.Z. Periodicals dated 21 August, 1943, was 
received. On the motion of Mr Alley, seconded by Mr Harris, it was 
resolved that Miss Gordon be thanked for her work and asked if she 
would be agreeable to the Association approaching the chairman of 
the Wellington Branch and the chairman of the Palmerston North 
Branch asking for assistance in bringing the work up-to-date. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIANS’ SALARIES, CONDITIONS 
AND QUALIFICATIONS: Mr Perry stated that the Committee 
had prepared a printed questionnaire to be sent out to all libraries. 
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Uncorrected proofs were made available and members of Council 
were invited to make suggestions. On the motion of Mr Perry, 
seconded by Mr Taylor, the report was adopted. 


TRAINING COMMITTEE: On the motion of Mr Alley, seconded 
my Mr Harris, a report and recommendations from the Training 
Committee, dated 22 August, 1945, were adopted with the addition 
of the following two resolutions:— 

(6) That the form of certificate to be issued by the Association be 
similar to the draft presented by the President and Hon. Sec- 
retary to the committee with amendments and alterations. 

(7) That Mr C. W. Collins be appointed a member of the Train- 
ing Committee. 

A report was given by the Director of the Library School out- 
lining the steps that had been taken towards setting up the School. 
Mr Alley stated that arrangements were being made for a graduate 
from the Public Service to go to the United States to take a course 
of training to prepare him for teaching the book course. On the 
motion of Mr Alley, seconded by Mr Collins, it was resolved that the 
Standing Executive Committee be empowered to proceed with the 
publication, if possible in conjunction with the Council for Educa- 
tional Research, of the revision of Mrs White’s work on children’s 
literature, and that al] matters concerning publication, format, typo- 
graphy and selling price be left to the committee. On the motion 
of Mr Barr, seconded by Miss Fleming, it was resolved that Mrs 
White be congratulated on the preparation of her book and that the 
Secretary be instructed to write conveying this resolution to her. 
On the motion of Mr Barr, seconded by Miss Melville, it was resolved 
that an honorarium of twenty guineas be paid to Mrs White. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE: SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIB- 
RARIES: A draft report prepared by Mrs D. White which had been 
circulated to Council was withdrawn. The Committee reported that 
after consulting Mr W. B. Harris, Supervisor of Teaching Aids, 
Education Department, with regard to book requirements for the 
new social studies syllabus the need for avoiding duplication of effort 
was clear. The Committee therefore recommended: 

(1) That Council approve the addition of Mr W. B. Harris to 

the Committee; 

(2) That Council approve of the Planning Committee: School and 
Children’s Libraries being empowered to sit at a joint com- 
mittee with the departmental committee which is considering 
the provision of books for the new syllabus, and that the De- 
partment be advised of the Association’s approval if given. 

(3) That Miss K. E. Harvey be appointed convener of the com- 
mittee to replace Mrs D. White who has resigned. 

On the motion of Mr Alley, seconded by Miss Fleming, the report 
was adopted. 


NEXT CONFERENCE: On the motion of Mr Collins, seconded by 
Mr Harris, it was resolved that a conference be held in 1946. On 
the motion of Mr Harris, seconded by Miss Blackett, it was resolved 
that the conference be held on the 6 and 7 February, 1946, and that 
the invitation from the Auckland City Council to hold the conference 
at Auckland be accepted. 


LEYS INSTITUTE: Miss E. Melville reported that Sir Cecil Leys 
had transferred £1,000 of Government stock to the Auckland City 
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Council for the purchase of books of a scientific and technical nature 
and over £5,000 in shares to be used to pay the salary of the libra- 
rian of the Leys Institute and to provide additions to the building 
of the Leys Institute. On the motion of Mr Norrie, seconded by 
Mr Taylor, it was resolved that a letter be sent from the Association 
to Sir Cecil Leys expressing appreciation of the action taken. 


MISS E. J. CARNELL: Mr Alley reported that Miss Carnell had 
resigned from the staff of the Country Library Service and would 
not be returning to New Zealand. A draft statement of apprecia- 
tion of the work of Miss Carnell was considered. After several 
minor amendments had been made, it was resolved, on the motion of 
Captain Dunningham, seconded by Miss Fleming, that the statement 
be forwarded to Miss Carnell from the Association, together with a 
more personal letter conveying the good wishes of the Association. 


SUPPLY OF BOOKS TO WAR DAMAGED LIBRARIES: On 
the motion of Mr. Harris, seconded by Mr Collins, it was resolved 
that the matter of supplying books to war scarred centres be left 
to the Standing Executive Committee with the suggestion that the 
Department of External Affairs and the International Students’ Ser- 
vices be consulted, and further that the supply of books be confined 
to the Pacific area. 


CENSUS OF LIBRARIES: Miss Fleming reported that the 
Census Department did not intend to take a census of libraries this 
year. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND COMMENT 


The Editor, 
Library Bulletin, 
WELLINGTON. 


Dear Sir, 

May I express my entire disagreement with Mr Scott’s article on 
the bad habit of reading thrillers? His Ivory Tower attitude annoys 
me exceedingly. The trend of a small majority of scholars to belittle 
and scorn ‘a vast population able to read but unable to distinguish 
what is worth reading’ appals me as the epitome of Fascism and a 
terrible wish to censor what should be read. 

What is education? Is it not the knowledge of how to adapt one- 
self best to one’s environment so as to obtain a full life? Reading 
is one of the greatest aids to enlarge one’s outlook. To discourage 
the desire to read or not to foster it, however feeble its first steps 
are, is a crime. From my knowledge of teaching I know it is far 
better for the child to read anything, comics included, and to get 
the habit of reading, than to be restrained in anyway whatsoever 
from opening a book. Admittedly it is our duty as teachers and lib- 
rarians to try to raise the standard of reading; but I know the comic 
reader is far easier to introduce to Robin Hood and Treasure Island 
than the non-comic reader. I would far sooner encourage an inter- 
mediate to read ‘The Saint Books’ and Conyer Little and then on 
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to Buchan and Conrad than disincline him to read by only offering a 
despised classic that reminds him of school. 

Thrillers are far more wholesome for the adolescent to read than 
sugary romances, and so long as they are getting the habit of read- 
ing it is not going to harm them. Even sugary romances have their 
place in the scheme of things. They are the beginnings of the great 
love stories, and it is surprising how soon one notices the great 
novels are being read by beginners in life. ‘Anna Karenina’ and 
‘War and Peace’ are two of the best read books in our library. 

There is no more harm in a person of known intellectual habits 
reading a thriller than there is in doing The Times crossword puz- 
zles or playing chess, they are all mental relaxation. I defy any one 
living in the modern stress of today not to want some form of relaxa- 
tion. Personally I have not the time to read thrillers; but judging 
from the people who do read thrillers I would not be so vain as to 
suggest to them that aid are wasting their time. 


Yours, etc., 
J. WILLIAMS. 


MURDER MOST FOUL 
The Corpse’s Answer to Mr Scott 


(Jas. F. McDougall) 


I hope that as a result of Mr Scott’s article librarians do give 
serious consideration to the place in defensible reading of the detec- 
tive-thriller literature. But I hope few have taken his advice to 
burn or banish all their copies of this literature. I have no intention 
of entering a plea for them to be considered as great or even good 
literature, but I think a case can be made out to justify their 
existence. 

Even a cursory reading of Mr Scott’s article leaves the impres- 
sion that in his attempt to discredit detective-thrillers he has rather 
over-reached himself. Perhaps one could feel that in his righteous 
rage over the popularity of the thriller and the consequent neglect of 
the better class literature, he is justified in over-stating the case, 
but when on the same page he says, ‘I do not think that there is any 
surer test of the cultural integrity of the educated person than his 
attitude towards this type of reading’ and admits that this type of 
reading has been defended by W. B. Yeats, Woodrow-Wilson, T 
Eliot and Andre Gide, one feels that before reading any further one 
should remove one’s shoes. 

It seems to me that Mr Scott is behaving according to classical 
prohibitionist psychology; and arguing that since this reading if 
indulged in promiscuously is bad, it is better to burn it all than 
allow any to circulate. Aspirins taken in small doses do little harm 
and possibly some good; if one indulges in an orgy of aspirins, the 
results may be deleterious. But to argue from this that aspirins 
should be prohibited from sale is surely very innocent logic. One 
sympathises with Mr Scott’s impatience with the popularity of the 
thriller at the expense of more valuable work, but it is difficult to 
believe, even if we could cure the popularity of his methods, that we 
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are then going to drive hordes of readers to Joyce, Proust, James, 
Lawrence et al, that our wharfies are going to chant ‘ Burnt Norton’ 
on their way to work, or Virginia Woolf become the most discussed 
novel at Women’s Institute meetings. 


No, I think a more valuable approach is to enquire as to the rea- 
sons for the popularity of the thriller-detective novels. It seems to 
me that there are two or three ways of answering the question posed. 
One can point to the undoubted parallel they have with the puzzle 
and the satisfaction they give to the desire for a mild form of 
mental mystification, but if one believes the figures given by Hay- 
craft in ‘Murder for Pleasure,’ the ‘Who-dun-it’ and ‘ Had-I-but 
known’ formulae, satirised in Ogden Nash’s poem ‘ Don’t Tell Me, 
I’ll Have to Guess,’ are frowned upon by the modern devotees. One 
can look to them too as a form of substitute for living, a phantasy 
or wish fulfilment reading, analogous to the romance. Or they can 
be regarded as the modern folk-lore, the myths and legends of mod- 
ern capitalism. Day Lewis points out, as Chesterton did at the be- 
ginning of this century (in the essay ‘A Defense of Detective 
Stories’) that the detective novel being primarily on the side of law 
and order, is in favour of the status quo, the preservation of the 
present structure of society, the protection of property, individual 
rights and so on, and as such is read predominantly by the middle 
and upper classes. The thriller or shocker, whose hero is the enemy 
of society, the spy, the gangster, the hunted man, belonging to the 
Robin Hood archetype, against the law, the preservation of the 
rights and properties of the rulers, is the more popular with the 
dispossessed classes. I think some valuable research could be carried 
out into the social, ethical and intellectual conventions implicit in the 
detective-thrillers, and I hope someone with more time and acumen 
than I have will do it. Behind the apparent diversity I feel sure 
research would find underlying similarity in the codes of behaviour 
in this literature. To what classes do the victims and criminals 
usually belong, what motives for crime are acceptable, how much 
sympathy is aroused in the reader for the victim or victims realisti- 
cally killed, has there been an increase in violence for its own sake 
in recent year, for what reasons should a piece which purports to be 
a farce, such as ‘ Arsenic and Old Lace,’ whose theme is murder 
made funny, wherein even the policemen seem mad, be so popular to- 
day? These are all questions which require an answer. 


I’ll admit these enquiries take us more into the realm of anthro- 
pology than literary criticism, but I think if they are pursued far 
enough they would show us that it is ‘little use fulminating against 
the popularity of the thriller, or giving a Leavis sniff about the 
reading of the ‘lower classes’ or those who have not enjoyed a Cam- 
bridge education in literary taste. I think they would show us that 
they are popular, not because of a lack of education in discrimina- 
tion, but because they satisfy the wishes and desires that are re- 
pressed in the monotonous, uncreative lives the majority of their 
readers have to enjoy, or because they embody in the form of a myth 
(as ‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ does) a view of a world run amok, 
where violence is unrestrained and even the policemen are mad. So 
long as our form of society makes people lead a life of frustration, 
and endure in their working hours. the major, more important part 
of their lives, repetitive monotony, the literature of fantasy, of wish- 
fulfilment, of substitute living will be popular, as films are popular. 
These will be the mass arts. To my knowledge and experience the 
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arid ‘realistic’ proletarian writings have never been popular with 
proletarians, nor ‘ realistic’ war novels with soldiers. The horrors 
of Zola’s coal mines are read by the leisured class, not by the coal- 
miners. The cure for this state of affairs lies more in the creation 
of a society where work is free and creative, than in the education 
of literary taste. 

Someone said that Poe wrote his detective novels to save himself 
from going mad. Something of the same could be said for the read- 
ing of them. They are the modern substitute for the Roman circus, 
the public hangings, the burning of witches, a more genteel form of 
bull-fighting. Through them the reader can obtain vicarious satis- 
faction for the pent-up emotions, frustrations and fears which 
modern society engenders, and which might otherwise find expres- 
sion in political or social action. For their sake then a thousand 
symbolical, ritual murders are committed in print each year. Oh, 
New Zealand, full of sin! 

The snag is that Hollywood, authors and publishers combine to 
exploit this field and that it tends to become a vicious circle, indul- 
gence in a little violence creating an appetite for more violence, 
more sensationalism, bigger and better murders. But the amount of 
violence is limited not by Hollywood, but by the size of the emotion 
in the reader which has to be satisfied. Beyond a certain point 
popularity will not follow and the book or film will receive a finan- 
cial bastinado on the spot where it hurts most. 

I can suggest at least one line of attack for librarians. There 
are one or two modern novelists—the Frenchman Simenon, to some 
extent in his later books, and the Englishman Graham Greene and 
F. L. Green more deliberately and wholeheartedly—who are using 
the formulae and vehicle of the popular thriller, much as Dosto- 
evski used the mystery story last century, to enquire into the mean- 
ing behind human behaviour, character and destiny, and while re- 
taining the speed and encitement of the thriller have, particularly in 
Greene’s ‘ Power and the Glory’ and ‘ Brighton Rock’ and F. L. 
Green’s ‘Odd Man Out,’ the evocative power of a dramatic poem. 
The symbolism behind ‘Old Man Out’ I find as suggestive as Mel- 
ville’s ‘ Moby Dick.’ It should be possible then to lead some readers 
of detective-thrillers to these books (it is a line I have tried myself 
in talks on literature). From them to Melville, ‘Crime and Punish- 
ment,’ ‘American Tragedy,’ ‘Edwin Drood’ is not such a long step 
for some to make. A few might even be led finally to Greek drama 
and the detective ‘ Nemesis.’ 


BRANCH NOTES 
N.Z.L.A. AUCKLAND BRANCH 


The annual meeting of the Auckland Branch, held on 30th May, 
was exceptionally well attended and there was enthusiastic discus- 
sion on plans for the year. 

During the evening Miss K. Buchanan, our Branch representative 
to the Wanganui Conference, gave a short talk outlining her impres- 
sions of the Conference. 
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Miss D. Lyon read a paper paepared by Miss D. Haszard, who was 
unable to attend the meeting owing to illness. Miss Haszard had 
surveyed the Branch activities over the past few years and sounded 
a plea for greater interest and enthusiasm in Branch affairs. 

The following officers were elected for the prear:—Chairman, 
Miss A. Minchin; Hon. Secretary-treasurer, Miss M. M. Peat; Com- 
mittee, Misses E. J. Anderson, H. Doherty, L. Jeffreys, D. Lyon and 
W. Nutting. 

‘Free Libraries—Working Problems,’ was the significant subject 
chosen for the June meeting of the Auckland Branch. Miss L. Jef- 
freys, who had been appointed to the Rotorua Library shortly after 
a change-over from subscription to a free borrowing system, opened 
and lead the discussion. Miss Jeffreys raised many valuable points 
which we have mentally stored away in readiness for our practical 
experience of ‘free libraries’ next year. There was a record attend- 
ance of members and a spirited discussion continued during the 
serving of supper. 

Miss K. Buchanan, who has been on the Centra] Library staff of 
the Auckland Public Libraries has been appointed Librarian at the 
Remuera Branch Library. 

Miss H. Doherty, who has been Librarian at the Remuera 
Branch Library, has been transferred to the Central Library staff, 
where she is Librarian in charge of the lending department. 


NOTES FROM THE OTAGO BRANCH 


A general meeting of the Otago Branch was held on 19 June at 
8 p.m. The purpose of the meeting was to make an informal survey 
of resources, and of projects that could be undertaken, in view of 
the Otago Centennial in 1948. 

Mr Harris, in introducing the speakers, stressed the unofficial 
nature of the proceediugs. He went on to name several desiderata 
for the historical work that would undoubtedly be done. He sug- 
gested that it would be valuable to have lists of manuscripts, photo- 
graphs, and historical pictures in Otago libraries, to complete files 
of Otago newspapers, to bring out a supplement of Hocken’s ‘ A biblio- 
graphy of the literature relating to N.Z.’, which is far from com- 
plete. He then asked Major Angus Ross, Acting Profesor of His- 
tory, Otago University, to address the meeting. 

Major Ross approved of Mr Harris’ suggestions. He said that 
the official history of the province would in all likelihood be a group 
affair, to which several writers would contribute. He made a plea 
for more analytical and subject entries in the catalogues of N.Z. 
collections. He further pointed out the value to the historian of 
catalogues or lists which would indicate the holding of all the local 
historical collections. Major Ross thought that as a centennial 
effort manuscripts could be edited and printed before they suffered 
further deterioration. He also thought that a very few theses could 
be printed. 

Miss Pryde, Secretary of the Otago Early Settlers’ Association, 
explained the scope of the Early Settlers to the Branch and empha- 
sised the fact that they were not a library but an association. She 
gave a very interesting description of some of their rare material, 
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a Dr. Burn’s Diary and visitation book and the Richardson 
etters. 

The meeting closed with the resolution that the Branch apply to 
N.Z.L.A. for assistance in making a list of portraits in Otago Lib- 
raries. 


PERSONAL 


Miss K. L. Glenn has been appointed Librarian to the Tauranganui 
Public Library, Gisborne. She took up her duties there at the be- 
ginning of August after sixteen years on the staff of the Wanganui 
Public Library. She was farewelled by past and present members 
of the library staff, the Library Committee and the knitting bee of 
the Wellington West Coast Regiment. Miss Glenn was an active 
member of the Transport Section of the Red Cross Society, and a 
tribute was paid to her for the work she had done in this con- 
nection. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES 


Institutional members who have not already done so are asked to 
appoint the delegate or delegates to which they are entitled under 
the rules to attend the next annual or general meeting of the Associ- 
ation. If a delegate wishes to stand for election as an ordinary 
member of the Council notification of his appointment as a delegate 
should be communicated to the secretary in writing before 21 Nov- 
ember. 


CONFERENCE 


The next Conference of the Association will be held at Auckland 
on 6 and 7 February, 1946. 


APPLICATIONS INVITED 
ALEXANDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, WANGANUI 


Applications, accompanied by testimonials and with particulars 
of education and training, are invited for the position of Assistant. 
Salary, £143—£156 per annum according to qualifications and experi- 
ence, plus cost of living bonuses. Applications will close with the 
Town Clerk, Wanganui, on the 9th day of October next. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Applications are invited for the following positions:— 


(a) Third Assistant, salary £175 plus recent increase of £30 p.a., 
rising by six annual increments of £15. ; 


(b) Junior Assistant,.salary £100 plus recent increase of £30 
p.a., rising by six annual increments of £15. 


Further information may be obtained from the Librarian. Appli- 
rations close with the Registrar, Victoria University College, on 
30 September. 


G. G. S. ROBISON, 
Registrar. 


BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE 
ORIGINAL SERIES 


The Association of Research Libraries has decided to issue a pho- 
tographic reprint of the original British Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books issued between 1881 and 1900. The paper of this 
invaluable too] has begun to disintegrate so rapidly and so seriously 
that it is perfectly evident that the new Catalogue cannot possibly 
overtake the destruction of the old. A photographic reproduction 
is absolutely needed to enable libraries to keep up their use of what 
is without question the most useful single catalog in existence. 

Owing to the paper shortage it is not yet possible to compute 
prices. A prospectus inviting subscriptions will be issued about 
1 October, 1945, and it is hoped that printing can begin by 1 Feb- 
ruary, 1946. The price will be kept as low as possible, and will 
depend on the number of subscriptions. The book will be decidedly 
reduced from the size of the original issue but will be entirely leg- 
ible for rapid consultation. 

The Trustees of the British Museum have given their permission 
for the reproduction and have kindly waived copyright. The Com- 
mittee of the Association of Research Libraries having the project in 
charge is composed of Warner G. Rice, Paul North Rice, and Wm. W. 
Bishop, Chairman. The printing will be done by Edwards Bros. of 
Ann Arbor. The price will run between 400 and 225 dollars, de- 
pending on the number of subscriptions. 

Advance subscriptions may be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, Paul North Rice, at the New York 
Public Library, to the Chairman at the University of Michigan Lib- 
rary, or to the publishers. 


1 June, 1945, —Wm. W. Bishop. 
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To date about 40 libraries have signified interest in a new printing 
of the Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards. Messrs. Ed- 
wards Bros., Ann Arbor, Michigan, feel that if they get 150 sub- 
scriptions they can afford to reprint it at the same rate as the origi- 
nal, 750 dollars. Those interested should place an order with Paul 
North Rice, Secretary, New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N.Z., or with Messrs Edwards Bros. 


‘To serve the purpose of adult education more fully, the library 
method needs to be extended also to the other aids to learning 
already mentioned, such as musical scores, gramophone records, re- 
productions of pictures, lantern slides, and films ... if these new 
agencies of education are to take their place alongside books in the 
development of adult education in the future, they will have to be 
made generally available through some such system as the libraries, 
and the working out of an appropriate system is one of the tasks 
-awaiting attention.’ 


Adult Education After the War. A report of the enquiry made 
for the British Institute of Adult Education. Oxford, 1945. 
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